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are afforded by the modern division of labor and the increase of 
popular demand. When M. de Rousiers tells us that the sweat- 
ing system can be ended only by the greater development of 
machinery, he is stating a fact to the truth of which any one inti- 
mately acquainted with the clothing trade in a large city like New 
York can testify. 

Taking it all in all, M. de Rousiers's book contains far and away 
the best statement of the fundamental conditions of the labor problem 
in England that has yet been published. It fully deserved the honor 
accorded to it — that of being crowned by the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. There is no other work which gives so vivid 
and, on the whole, so sane a view of the relations of the modern work- 
man to his industrial environment. And he is to be congratulated 
for having in Mr. Herbertson so good and careful a translator. 

A short time after the appearance of this volume, the Muske 
Social was founded, and M. de Rousiers was sent to England with a 
band of young men on a mission to make a more detailed study of 
trade-unionism. The results of this investigation have just appeared 
in French dress. M. de Rousiers studies the system of collective 
bargaining in the same way as in the previous volume he studied 
the laborer himself. He begins with what might be called the anti- 
quated systems, as in the building trades ; he next proceeds to the 
intermediate types, represented by the agricultural laborers, the 
dockers and the miners ; and he finally devotes most of his space to 
the unions in the shipbuilding, engineering and textile industries. 
The work is not quite equal to its predecessor, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the particular subject has been more exploited in England. 
But M. de Rousiers will be found instructive by those who do not 
agree with the analysis of Sidney and Beatrice Webb in their ac- 
count of the relation between the New Unionism and the Old. 

E. R. A. Seligman. 

The Theory of the Divine Right of Kings. By J. Neville 
Figgis, Lecturer on History in St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 
University Press, 1896. — 304 pp. 

This work was the Prince Consort Dissertation for 1892. In a 
somewhat amplified form it is now published as one of the series of 
Cambridge Historical Essays. As tracing with much greater detail 
than has been before attempted the history of that theory which 
ascribes a sacrosanct character to political authority, the book is a 
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distinct contribution to historical science. The author devotes his 
attention chiefly to the manifestation of this theory in English poli- 
tics, and within this field he gives evidence of a full acquaintance 
with the sources as well as with secondary authorities. Upon the con- 
tinental side, the sketch is extremely meagre; and it would appear that 
the author has not even made use of those standard works wherein 
his subject has already been treated. Thus, no reference is made 
to the works of Gierke, Baudrillart, Eicken or Friedberg, or even 
Janet. It is probable, however, though not so noted on the titlepage 
or in the preface, that it was not the purpose of the work to deal, ex- 
cept incidentally, with the history of the theory outside of England. 

Within the field particularly covered, the aim of the essay is two- 
fold : first, to determine the content and development of the divine- 
right theory; and second, to interpret, by its light, the confused and 
confusing politics of England during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The essential merit of the work consists in the manner 
in which the first purpose is fulfilled. Not only is the real signifi- 
cance of the theory carefully and fully stated, but its logical 
relations to such other political dogmas as papal supremacy, legal 
sovereignty and popular rights are adequately and philosophically 
explained. An excellent example of the manner in which the author 
penetrates to the real significance of a particular system as a step in 
the development of the main theory is exhibited in his treatment of 
Filmer's Patriarcha. Ridiculous as Filmer's theory appears from 
the modern point of view, it represented a distinct advance in the 
political thought of the time, and paved the way for still greater 
developments in the future. This advance consisted in defending 
the sacred character of kingship, not, as hitherto, chiefly by argu- 
ments based upon a medley of scriptural texts, but by the contention 
that kingship is in consonance with man's nature and with the 
natural constitution of society — that is, with human nature as 
formed by the Creator. 

It is an easy transition [says Mr. Figgis] from the conception of govern- 
ment as directly established by divine command to the notion that, since 
God is the author of nature, whatever is natural has His sanction. Yet the 
change is great. For direct divine right has been substituted a constructive 
theory of divine approval. The theological conception of politics is giving 
way before what may be termed the naturalistic. 

The way was thus prepared for Sydney, Locke and Rousseau. " For 
the whole question of what constitutes the law of nature is involved, 
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and it is easy to argue, as did Locke, for the principle of utility — 
the instinct of self-preservation, as of natural and therefore divine 
origin." 

There is one point made by Mr. Figgis, however, from which I 
should dissent. He holds that in Filmer's work the conception that 
existing kings are legitimate descendants of Adam is not an essential 
element in the argument as to the impiety of resistance to ruling 
monarchs. But the fact is that it is only the theory of an hereditary 
right which nothing can defeat or destroy that prevents the divine 
theory from being made to mean simply the sacred character of any 
de facto ruler, and thus to imply a divine sanction for every success- 
ful rebellion. And, of course, no then reigning monarch could claim 
this absolute hereditary right, except through an unbroken line of 
royal ancestors running back to primeval time. 

The most serious criticism to be made on Mr. Figgis's work, and 
one which applies throughout the book, is that he tends to become 
rather the apologist than the historian of the royalist faction which 
clung to the notion of divine right. This tendency is especially pro- 
nounced in his estimate of the motives which led to the maintenance 
of the theory in England long after the disappearance of that danger of 
papal domination which has been mainly instrumental in causing its 
original formulation. Here we find the author paying but little atten- 
tion to the selfish and despotic ends to which the divine theory was 
devoted by the English church and crown, or to the resulting oppres- 
sion of the people; while the utmost stress is laid upon the merit of 
the theory as affording a basis for preserving the unity of the state in a 
time of social and political unrest. In this respect the theory doubt- 
less had a certain value, or else its influence would not so long have 
continued ; but that it was a recognition of this value which led to its 
acceptance by the Royalists and its enunciation as a dogma by the 
church, cannot be admitted. Nor can we believe, as the author 
believes, that the benefits were, in the aggregate, greater than the 
evils which flowed from it. In fine, then, the work, while a valu- 
able contribution to the history of political philosophy, is one to 
be used with caution so far as regards its interpretation of English 
history. 

Johns Hopkins University w - W - Willoughby. 



